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FIG. I. THE TUSAVAN PUEBLOS, MASHONGNAVI AND SHUMOPAVI, FROM THE WEST 



THE KIVAS AND KISIS OF TUSAYAN 




By Ernest Ingersoll 

IVith illustrations from photographs and sketches for 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 

HE two villages whose profile (Fig. i) is given at the head of 
this page, are characteristic of a large group of towns of the 
fixed, village-keeping Indians in the northwest corner of New 
Mexico and the adjacent parts of Utah and Arizona. Of these, 
Zuni, though small, is the most celebrated, and in some re- 
spects is the most interesting and typical ; but about one 
hundred miles northwest is another group of very ancient pueblos and ruins sur- 
mounting the Tusayan plateau, and commonly called the Moqui towns. These 
are less known and more aboriginal than Zuni ; but both groups are only relics, 
drifted high and dry upon the remote precipices of a semi-civilization which in 
past times has spread over the whole Southwest, and is represented by thousands 
of ruins, many of which have lately become noted as the homes of the " Cliff- 
dwellers." They have no connection whatever with the ancient Mexicans. On 
the contrary, the people of Tusayan, at least, as their speech shows, are simply an 
early offshoot from the great Soshoneean family of Indians, who inhabited the 
whole central Rocky Mountain region, and are represented in the present Navajos, 
Utes, Pai-utes, and so on. 

The great difference between this village people and its wild mountain relatives 
northward, is that the Puebloans, many hundreds of years ago, settled down into 
fixed places of abode, and became farmers. They occupied the canon-like valleys, 
cultivating the bottom-lands, building houses, at first probably in loosely grouped 
villages, later combined in solidified groups, the more easily to resist attack ; and 
finally, in some cases, piled these up into the massive terraced fortress-like tene- 
ments characteristic of Taos, Zuni, and some other places, and less so of Tusayan. j 
Little by little the raids of their warlike 
neighbors, and probably a steady drying 
of the climate, forced them back from 
outlying districts, diminished their num- 
bers, and concentrated them along a few 
miles of the Rio Grande in the east, and on 
the desert-defended and almost inaccessible 
heights where we now find them in the west. 
The security of modern times is gradually 
inducinof them to resume their ancient more fig. 2. a wood-rack and double chimney 





FIG. 3. THE KIVA IN THE COURT AT SHUMOPAVl 

scattered and convenient method of living. Exaggerated notions of the degree of 
advancement in their architecture and other attainments have been corrected by 
the painstaking surveys of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, especially those 
by the brothers Victor and Cosmos Mindeleff, whose extended and interesting pub- 
lications in the annual reports of the Bureau should be consulted. The develop- 
ment of this architecture was rapid, they tell us, and largely due to the frequent 
changes of locality, compelled by war, or by the drying up of some spring, which 
meant to the occupants not only a loss of water but a sign of disfavor by the gods. 
The traditions relating to these movements and migrations are very entertaining. 

The Tusayan 'pueblos consist of irregular blocks of buildings, largely deter- 
mined by the nature of the site, and growing by the addition of room to room,, 
either at the side or above. The typical arrangement is around an oblong court, 
but this was closely followed only in exposed sites. In Tusayan nearly all the 
villages are on lofty rocks, easily defended and chosen for that purpose. Conse- 
quently the buildings are low and irregular, if not scattered. 

" The highest type of pueblo construction, embodied in the large communal 




FIG. 4. THE PRINCIPAL KIVA OF SHUPAULOVI, TUSAYAN 
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fortress-houses of the valleys, could have 
developed only as the builders learned to 
rely for protection more upon their archi- 
tecture and less upon the sites occupied. 
So long as the sites furnished a large pro- 
portion of the defensive efficiency of the 
village, the invention of the builders was 
not stimulated to substitute artificial for 
natural advantages." 

A " house " is typically only a single 
oblong room, averaging about fifteen by 
twenty-five feet, to which other rooms are 
added as the daughters get husbands, or 
other need for expansion arises. 

The building of the house is a serious 
matter. The man selects his site and 
paces off the outlines. Then he and some 
friends, who are not paid, but are given 

their food, go to the wooded mesas with their donkeys and bring down the neces- 
sary roof-timbers and poles. The nearest ledge supplies stones, which are roughly 
dressed for the masonry, and the surrounding earth, mixed with water, forms the 
mortar and plastering. When the materials have been collected the owner obtains 
from the village chief four small blessed feathers, which he places beneath the 
corner-stones, and then he sprinkles these and the foundation-lines with food- 
crumbs and tobacco, chanting the while a prayer-song to the Sun. 

Properly, men build the walls and hoist in place the beams that support the flat 
roof, but men and women often work together, or the latter may do nearly all the 
labor. The proper women's part, however, is to smooth, chink, and plaster the 
walls, inside and out, with the tenacious adobe mud, which is applied by the open 
hand, and clings like mortar. Later, it is often whitewashed with gypsum, or 




FIG. 5. MEALING-STONES AND WATER-JARS 
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FIG. 6. THE NORTH KIVA OF SHUMOPAVI 
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FIG. 7. AN OUTSIDE STAIRWAY 



colored in rude attempts at decoration (Figs. 19, 

20). A hard floor of the same material is also laid. 

First of all, however, they complete the roof, by 

laying poles lengthwise across the beams^ and 

upon these a matting of osier twigs and reeds, 

sufficient to support a thick layer of adobe. 

This is allowed to dry, after which its cracks are 

filled up and then the whole is overlaid with earth 

which makes it water-tight, and is presently 

trampled hard and smooth. The walls are 

carried a foot or so above the roof, to protect 

it from washing or blowing away, and fre- 
quently are formed into an outside stairway 

(Fig. 7) ; while through the coping project 

rain-gutters, often worth a note in one's book, 

as witness those (Figs. 15-18) given herewith. 

The house having been made habitable, though not yet furnished, the builder 

feels it his duty to appeal a second time to his divine Guardians. He therefore 

ties four feathers to a short willow stick (the baho) which is placed over one 

of the central roof-beams ; 
these feathers are renewed 
every year at the welcom- 
ing feast, celebrated in De- 
cember, when the sun be- 
gins to return northward. 
Meal and tobacco are also 
placed among the rafters 
as a prayer - offering for 
long life for the family. 

As a rule, the ground- 
floor of houses has no ex- 
ternal entrance, but only 
a trap- do or in the roof. 
Ladders, therefore, are 
characteristic of all pu- 
eblos, and sometimes they 
make the cross-pieces in 
ornamental fashion (Fig. 
22). The interior ladder, 
however, is usually a 
notched post, and the 
same device (Fig. 21) is 
sometimes adopted else- 
w^here. Windows are al- 
ways small and high, and 
where there are doorways 
they are often quaintly ir- 
regular, as in Figs. 9, 10. 




FIG. 8. HOMES IN IIANO, TUSAYAN 
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Not only is each community among this 
people, as elsewhere in native America, divided 
into groups related in some sense and having 
the same totem, but societies, secret and other- 
wise, flourish among them. Each of these has 
a meeting-room or club-house called a kiva^ 
which, for some unknown reason, is now al- 
ways sunken more or less under ground 
— completely so, if possible. Ancient- ^^^f^^- 

ly the kiva 



seems to have 

been circular, — 
but now the 
structure is oblong 
and characterized by 
interior arrangements 
sio;nificant of the 



^ife^ 





P~IG. 9, A NOTCHED DOORWAY 



FIG. 10. A TUSAYAN DOORWAY AND TRANSOM 



genesis -legend of this people.- One invariable 
feature is a small covered cavity in the paved 
floor near one end, having a round hole in its 
cover closed by a plug which is removed dur- 
ing the various religious ceremonies, with 
fetiches, which take place in these chambers. 
This cavity represents the under world, and 
the hole in the cov- 




FIG. II. n-GUMiMI OVENS AT M AS HONG- 
NAVI 



er the opening through which the first people climbed 
up to the surface of the earth. 

Similar but more elaborate observances attend the 
building of the kivas than belong to the house ; but 
a kiva is not regarded as sacred except on certain oc- 
casions. Each one is built and owned by a society, 
and is cared for by a kiva chief, whose office is hereditary in the female line, /.^., 
descends to the sister's son. The Tusayan villages are built upon rock, which the 
Indians cannot well excavate ; and they are compelled to shape to the purpose such 

crevices as they can find 
in the mesa, or to wall up 
a niche on the brink of^ 
the precipice, an instance:^ 
of the latter expedient 
appearing in Fig. 25. In 
several other kivas the 
requisite height could be 
obtained only by carrying 
the whole wall above the 
surface (Figs. 3, 4) instead .1 
of simply as a curb about 
the trap- door (Fig. 25), im- 
mediately beneath which 
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FIG. 12. .AN OVEN IN TESCADO, NEAR ZUNI 
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FIG. 13. SHRINES IN MASHONGNAVI 



the fire is built when needed. The long poles of the ladder are seen sticking out 
of the hatchway in the various drawings. 

These kivas, wdiich should properly be in the centre of the pueblo courts, are 
not only the places where the priests of the Sun make their worship and sooth- 
saying, and the maskers array them- 
selves for the stated ceremonial dan- 
ces, when the roofs are black with 
spectators and the court of the pu- 
eblo is filled with uncouth perform- 
ers ; but they serve as the workshops 
of the men who make blankets or silver ornaments, or otherwise occupy them- 
selves, and as a general lounging-place for the members of the society to which 
each kiva belongs. Once a year the largest kiva is loaned to a society of the wom- 
en, who own it for that day, and celebrate their mysteries there ; but at other 
times women rarely enter them. In some villages queer little stone receptacles 
or shrines (Fig. 13) are set apart as safe-deposits for the sacred feathers and other 
ceremonial objects used in the kivas and festival-dances. 

These people were farmers long before they were discovered by the Spaniards, 
but, of course, had no domestic animals. Since then they have acquired great 
flocks of sheep, goats, some cattle, and many donkeys (burros) and horses, which 
are herded in rough stone corrals. Their live-stock is not intelligently cared for, 
however, and the sheep in particular, from whose wool they make their gaudy 
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FIG. 14. A ZUNI EAGLE CAGE 
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EXAMPLES OF ROOF-DRAINS — PUEBLO AN CARGO VLES 



blankets, might be greatly improved. They are fairly successful farmers and 
gardeners, however, and work industriously at the planting, irrigation, and harvest- 
ing of their little fields, which ai'e often enclosed by mud walls or stone fences. 
In Zufii a large part of the population moves bodily to the rather distant farm- 
ing lands and stays there during all the warm weather, but in the Tusayan pueblos 
the traditions of fear are still powerful, and nearly everybody climbs 
at night to his safe eyrie on the lofty rocks. 
Small gardens for the cultivation of red- 
peppers and various vegetables may be found 
placed in all sorts of little sheltered nooks 




upon and along the slopes of the 
mesas ; and the patient industry with 
which these are watered and attend- ^„.-.,^., 

vv iiiv^i* v,Lx^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ _^^ SCHEMES OF WALL-DECORATION 

ed to is deserving of a better reward 

than their owners get As soon as the grain and plants begin to sprout and the 
orchard fruit to ripen, each farmer builds at a convenient spot in his field or 
orchard a shelter, or hsi\ of poles and brush, which is sometimes elaborate (Fig. 
23) and sometimes very simple (Fig. 24). Here somebody watches continually to 
prevent thieving and depredations by wandering animals and flocks of birds ; and 
sometimes the whole family comes out for 
the day, or even camps there the sum- 
mer through, living as idyllic an ex- 
istence as is possible in that hot and 
arid region. 

In the autumn, when the har- 
vest is gathered from field, orch- 
ard, and garden, the pueblo pre- 
sents a vivid picture of I'ude 
plenty. The people are all at 
home, the flocks fill the corrals, 
■ save where the sly donkies 
have been turned loose to 
graze and gambol among 
the remains of the grain- 
fields and vegetable-patches ; eagles, kept as pets and 
because they supply ceremonial feathers, are scream- 
ing in their cages ; the ovens in which pi-giimmi] 
or corn-meal mush-cake, is baked, are smoking ; the 
roofs and wood-racks are piled high with fuel ; and 
the copings are covered with drying peaches and the 
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FIG. 21. A NOTCHED LADDER 
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long strips into which pumpkins and squashes 
are cut for drying ; while scarlet strings of 
peppers dangle from every peg and pole. 

At convenient places threshing is going 
on with cheerful clamor. It is in the old Pa- 
triarchal style, doubtless taught by the early 
Spaniards. The grain-stack is enclosed by a 
temporary fence of posts, strung with ropes 
upon which gay blankets are hung. Within it 
a herd of horses is driven round and round 
by boys, who urge them on with queer sing- 
ing cries. Companies of children linger about 
watching the fun, and gleefully racing after 

any rebellious colt 

which breaks or leaps 

over the flimsy barrier 

for a few 

moments of 

freedom. Outside the enclosure the old men, 
women, and girls are winnowing the grain, 
— ' bringing it in basket-fuls from the trampen 
L^ straw, laying it upon trays, or sometimes upon 
^ sheets held between two, and tossing it into 
the air so that the wind may carry away the 
chaff. It is pleasant work, and in every de- 
tail picturesque to the eye of the artist and suggestive to poet and historian. 

The winter is coming, but it will not be long, and there is grain or hay or 
pottery to sell, greasewood to burn, plenty to eat, and warm kivas to dance and 
smoke in ; and so good-by to the kisis till next year. 





FIG. 24. A TUSAVAN Sl-N-SHADE (kISHONO 



FIG. 23. A TUSAYAN FIELD-SHELTER 




FIG. 25. STONE CORRALS AND WALLED-UP KIVA OF MASHONGNAVI 



